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My dear Son Zenas: Yours of the 24th just received. I am glad to hear that 
things are going so well at home and that through the goodness of a kind 
Providence, you are all enjoying the blessings of health. As for myself, I am 
doing pretty well and hope that the waters are benefiting me. 

You do not say anything about the small lot of paper that I wrote you 
about. I presume. however, that you made it and that it suited. I am glad that 
they were pleased with the last lot. So they will continue to be, and there will 
be no danger but that our papers will sell, so long as we are careful to make 
them as good as we know how. 

You probably won’t want the hot-press stove until I return; but should 
you need it, put it where it was before. Indeed, there is no other place for it. 

I think it will be well to shingle the house near the mill. You can send to 
Beals and get some shingles, or you may get them of Reed of Windsor. The 
shed also must be shingled and I expect that it will want new rafters and roof- 
boards. I think it will be best to seal the duster-room overhead and when I 
come home we will conclude about the mill-room. I hesitate to burden you 
with these repairs and improvements, but it is good training in managing the 
business, for a well-kept and well-ordered establishment is the first requisite 
in making a fine product. 

If you begin on the fines before I return, do not let them beat the stuff 
too fast. If you do, the paper will not be solid but will be spongy and tender. 


Give my love to all the family. 


Yours etc., 


Saratoga, 25 August 1838 ZENAS CRANE 


Skill in beating the cotton and linen-fibres — the only materials from which Crane Papers 
have ever been made — has been handed down from father to son for five generations. It is one 
of the steps that contributes to the distinctive, enduring quality of Crane's Fine Papers and 
makes them the first choice for letters, documents of record, tokens of value, and for many 
war-time needs, chief among them the War Bonds we buy in aid of our country and for our 


Suture freedom and security. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS «© mabe in DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS © SINCE 1801 
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Dun’s Review, as a contribution to the war ef- 
fort, is cooperating with the Treasury Department 
by devoting the cover of this issue to an appeal 
for the purchase of War Bonds. The cover back- 

| ground, from a photograph by Harris & Ewing, 
| shows a U. S. Coast Guard vessel in action. 


Dr. Joun D. Brack, who on page 12 discusses 
an important aspect of post-war planning, has long 
been active in agricultural research. Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University, he also is a con- 
sulting economist of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He formerly was Chief Economist of the Federal 
Farm Board, and a consulting economist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Black is a 
past president of the American Farm Economics 
Association and has written various books on agri- 
cultural economics. 


In Jury, Roy A. Foulke will continue his sum- 
mation of Federal aid to prime and sub war con- 
tractors, discussing the need for and use of V and 
VT loans as well as the proposed T loan. Annual 
features of Dun’s Review are Mr. Foulke’s presen- 
tation of important financial ratios for the principal 

| lines of retailing, wholesaling, and manufacturing 
as well as other timely articles. 


THE REGIONAL EFFECTS of the war on trade vol- 
ume will be reviewed next month by Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

| The Trade Barometer figures (page 16) are com- 
piled under his supervision. Dr. Weld will com- 
pare changes in other statistical series with the 
| changes in the Dun’s Review barometers. 
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DO FOREMEN REPRESENT 
MANAGEMENT OR LABOR? 


SHOULD MANAGEMENT TAKE 
FOREMEN INTO ITS CONFIDENCE? 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD FOREMAN? 


HESE are among the most important questions to be 

answered by management in solving problems of 
labor turnover, absenteeism, and plant morale. The fore- 
man may be the key to the work situation in your plant 
today—or tomorrow. If you wish to make sure your fore- 
men have the proper training, you’ll want to read Fore- 
manship Training, a special report to management. This 


booklet is FREE and will be sent you upon request to: 


LA SALLE DESIGNING COMPANY 
Al J. Conn, Managing Director 


628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


La Salle clients include many famous manufacturers: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS CURTISS-WRIGHT MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL 
BOEING DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
4. 1. CASE CO. ELGIN WATCH R. C. A. MFG. CO. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS KOHLER COMPANY STEWART-WARNER CORP, 


PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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LAUNCHING, FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY, KEARNY, N. J. 
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-AZHE respective uses and 


advantages of progress and advance 
payments by the War, Navy, and 
Treasury Departments and the U.S. 
Maritime Commission in settling 
the claims of contractors are sum- 
marized by Mr. Foulke. The re- 
strictions governing such payments 
and the nature of the paying offices 
are described. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF WAR 
CONTRACTORS—PART I 


HROUGHOUT the year and one- 

half which has become known as 
our defense economy—that is, from 
May 1940 until the tragic attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941— 
and during the succeeding early 
months of our war economy, hundreds 
of prime contractors were unable to 
obtain short-term credit from their de- 
pository commercial banking institu- 
tions, either on a secured or an un- 
secured basis. 

These particular prime contractors 
obtained necessary credit to carry on the 
strategic production of more and then 
more pursuit planes, bomber planes, 
destroyers, LST boats, PT boats, tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, ordnance, munitions, 
and the thousand and one essential 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


Manager, Specialized Report Department 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc. 


pieces of equipment and supplies 
needed to wage this greatest human 
struggle of all time, from four supple- 
mentary sources of banking credit. 
These four supplementary sources were 
factors and finance companies, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the Federal 
Government through the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, and the Trea- 
sury Department. On June 11, 1942, 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
was organized, making a fifth supple- 
mentary source of banking credit. 
The War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Treasury Department 
have extended direct short-term credit 
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to prime contractors, but only prime 
contractors, to finance the production 
of war equipment, material, and sup- 
plies, in two forms, (1) progress or 
partial payments, and (2) advance pay- 
ments.” 

Since April 6, 1942, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission have ex- 
tended indirect credit, not only to 
prime contractors, but also to subcon- 
tractors in the form of what has become 
known as V loans, and since August 
28, 1943, in the form of VT loans. We 
shall consider these various methods of 


1The War Department on two occasions has used a 
third form, direct ‘‘loans’’ to subcontractors. A darect 
“loan” is more restrictive than an advance payment. In 
these two situations, depository banks would not make 
V loans on 100 per cent guarantees and the only alterna- 
tive was the direct “‘loan.” 
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financing prime contractors and sub- 
contractors in the order mentioned. 


Progress Payments 


Under progress payments, a prime 
contractor receives payment, from time 
to time, as stipulated work is completed 
on a particular project. These funds 
are then used to repay or to reduce 
credit which had been obtained from 
other sources, primarily from raw ma- 
terial suppliers. 

The Navy Department may be said 
to have two alternative bases for prog- 
ress payments. By one method, tech- 
nically known as the “event basis,” the 
builder of a vessel receives a payment 
of 10 per cent when the vessel is framed, 
10 per cent when it is go per cent plated, 
20 per cent when the main propelling 
machinery, auxiliaries, and generating 
equipment are installed, 10 per cent 
when it is go per cent decked, 10 per 
cent when launched, and 10 per cent 
when the vessel is substantially ready 
for trial—each item, of course, subject 
to rigid inspection and approval. The 
final 20 per cent is withheld by the 
Navy Department for a specified guar- 
antee period which invariably runs 
from three to six months. 

By the second method, generally used 
in the construction of destroyers, car- 
riers, and cruisers, payments are made 
on the basis of progress, as certified 
from timne to time by the representative 
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Production goes forward 24 hours a day in the final assembly hangar of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, Cal., as workmen turn out Lightning P-38’s for the Army Air Forces. 


of the Navy Department who is on 
the job. 

The U. S. Maritime Commission, 
like the Navy Department, makes very 
extensive use of progress payments. 
Here, also, two variations in progress 
payment technique are used. By one 
method the contractor presents a “state- 
ment of reimbursables” to the resident 
auditor of the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, daily, weekly, semi-monthly, or 
as often as seems reasonable and expe- 
dient. As soon as the auditor approves 
each statement, it is passed for payment 
to one of the four regional offices of the 
Commission located at Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Under this arrangement, pay- 
ments are kept current. 

By the other method the contractor 
is reimbursed by progress payments as 
successive stages of construction are 
completed, similar to the builder of the 
vessel under the “event basis” for the 
Navy Department. The standard C 
type ships which are mostly constructed 
in the yards of established representa- 
tive shipbuilding companies and with 
all materials furnished by the prime 
contractor are financed in this manner. 

Progress payments have been used 
principally in financing the construc- 
tion of ships and occasionally in the 
construction of buildings and canton- 
ments. This technique has been used 
far less by the War Department than 
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by the Navy Department and the U. S. 
Maritime Commission due, (1) to the 
fact that title must be taken on work 
in process and great difficulty would 
often be involved in the segregation of 
other types of property in process of 
production, (2) to the complicated 
regulations which surround the han- 
dling of Government-owned property, 
and (3) to the fact that the Contracting 
Officer becomes personally responsible 
for Government-owned property. 

To a very limited extent the tech- 
nique of progress payments has also 
been used by the Treasury Department 
when acquiring complete industrial 
plants, such as a rolling mill or a 
chemical plant, for shipment under 
Lend-Lease. In these occasional in- 
stances, the legal division of the Trea- 
sury has had to clear the hurdle of ac- 
quiring title while the work was in 
process. In the few cases where prog- 
ress payments have been used by the 
Treasury Department, payments have 
been made monthly to the prime con- 
tractor based on the estimated percent- 
age of completion of the contract. 


Advance Payments 


As the momentum of our constantly 
accelerated “defense” program curved 
upward, the volume of orders for war 
materials, equipment, and supplies ob- 
tained by manufacturers with light or 
very inadequate net working capital, 
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and with little or no bank credit on 
any basis, also curved upward. Manu- 
facturers in this “extended” financial 
condition could not get into full pro- 
duction without liberal financial assis- 
tance and that assistance was not avail- 
able during the very early days of our 
defense economy except from the first 
three sources mentioned in the second 
paragraph of this article, namely, fac- 
tors and finance companies, a Federal 
Reserve Bank, or the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

To break this bottleneck, Congress 
under an Act of June 28, 1940, author- 
ized advance payments by the Navy 
Department and under an Act of July 
2, 1940, by the War Department to 
prime contractors “not exceeding 30 
percentum of the contract price” when 
“in the interest of National Defense.” 
Executive Order goor (December 27, 
1941) of the President, issued under 
the First War Power Act of 1941 (Act 
of December 18, 1941), authorized ad- 
vance payments by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and Executive Order 9023 
(January 14, 1942) authorized advance 
payments by the Treasury Department 
to prime contractors. Under the Act 
of 1941 the limit of an advance pay- 
ment was also increased from 30 per 


cent to “any percentum of the contract 
price,” that is, up to 100 per cent of a 
specific contract, where necessary. 

No interest payments were required 
on the early advances. All such ad- 
vances made under contracts dated 
June 8, 1942, or later, have been subject, 
however, to an interest charge of 2% 
per cent per annum computed on the 
daily unliquidated balance of the ad- 
vance payment. The payment of in- 
terest on advances is waived, however, 
at termination. 

Advance payments cannot be made, 
under existing legislation, directly to 
subcontractors. In theory, under the 
early authorizations for advance pay- 
ments to prime contractors, the sub- 
contractor could arrange with the 
prime contractor for an advance of his 
proportionate share of the original ad- 
vance. In theory, in the same manner, 
the second subcontractor could nego- 
tiate for his share from the first sub- 
contractor, and so on through succes- 
sive lower tiers. 

In every-day practical operations, the 
difficulties encountered by a subcon- 
tractor in obtaining his proportionate 
share of an advance have been and are 
very great. These difficulties center 
around two stumbling blocks; more 


An M-3 tank being built for the U. S. Army at a tank arsenal is about to be deposited on a railroad 
flatcar by a 50-ton crane. The tank weighs more than 28 tons. 
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than a nominal amount of red tape, and 
the all too human disinclination of 
practical business men to accept the re- 
sponsibility for passing out Govern- 
ment funds unless they have obtained 
definite assurance that no liability will 
be involved. 

There have been occasional situations 
when the advance to a prime contractor 
has been somewhat of a formality as 
there would exist a prior tacit under- 
standing that he would not accept the 
responsibility in passing out funds. In 
such a situation, the War Department 
or the Navy Department, as the case 
might be, would be anxious to have 
specific work handled by specific sub- 
contractors, and so would advance the 
funds to the prime contractor who im- 
mediately would turn the funds over 
to the previously agreed upon subcon- 
tractors. The legal form of making 
the advance to a prime contractor was 
carried out, but in spirit, the prime con- 
tractor played little or no part. In such 
a situation it has been the production 
facilities of specific subcontractors that 
the Contracting Officer was exceeding- 
ly anxious to utilize. 


Theory and Practice 


Now, let us examine the differences 
in theory and in practice of making 
advance payment by the various war 
agencies of the Federal Government 
and the extent to which this technique 
of financing has been utilized. 

War Department—As previously 
mentioned, an Act of July 2, 1940, 
authorized the War Department to 
make advance payments up to 30 per 
cent of a prime contract. According 
to General Directive No. 98 issued by 
the Under Secretary of War, advances 
up to 50 per cent of a prime contract 
could be authorized since December 
31, 1941, by field offices of the War 
Department. Some services have since 
revoked the privilege of field offices to 
make advances in excess of 30 per cent 
without approval from higher authori- 
ties in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. An advance of 30 per cent 
has become widely used by the War 
Department. 

Individual contracts for war ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies may 

be signed by the various district offices 
of the eight supply services” up to 
(Continued on page 32) 


2 The eight supply services of the War Department are: 


Air Corps, Ordnance, Signal Corps, Engineers, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Medical Corps, Quartermaster Corps, and 
Transportation Corps. The first four are of the greatest 
importance from the viewpoint of outstanding contracts. 
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Prosper TY of the nation, 
of agriculture, and of business have 
always been closely linked. Here, 
from an eminent background, an 
authority discusses a consideration 
which he believes bears importantly 
on the postwar soundness of Ameri- 
can agriculture—that of export mar- 
kets for farm products. 


O we still need a foreign market 

for our farm products? A few 
these days are saying that we don’t, 
that if we can keep everybody at work 
full time, the 140 millions of people 
that we will have soon after the war 
will buy all the food and fiber which 
our farms will produce. Most farmers, 
however, are expecting to see big sur- 
pluses again just as soon as Europe gets 
back somewhere near to normal agri- 
cultural production. Every time the 
market for some farm product weakens 
slightly, groups of farmers here and 
there, remembering what happened in 
1920-1922, start shaking their heads and 
wondering if the day of reckoning has 
not already arrived. Just last week two 
poultry leaders called on me to tell me 
that the postwar had already come so 
far as egg production is concerned. 

It is getting high time that we made 
up our minds what the right answer 
is to the question. We cannot make 
any sound plans for postwar agricul- 
ture until we do—as a nation, and 
many of us individually. Of course 
the answer is not going to be the same 
for all producers. Even though the 
nation found itself with a net balance 
of food imports, the cotton growers 
would be concerned about their for- 
eign market. In a normal year before 
the war, the country was still export- 
ing a half of its cotton, a third of its 
tobacco, and a fifth of its lard. Never- 
theless, the subject is also worth explor- 
ing in the large. If we really did have 
net imports of food, the cotton and 
tobacco growers could much more 
easily shift to food and feed crops. 

There can be no doubt that we 
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needed a foreign market for farm prod- 
ucts before the war. The accompany- 
ing chart, Small Crops vs. Large Crops, 
makes that conclusion very clear. It 
throws into contrast two periods—a 
recent one, 1934 to 1940, when the na- 
tion almost lived unto itself agricul 
turally, and then, 1910-1919, when it 
had large exports. In the recent period, 
agricultural exports were only 10 per 
cent of cash farm marketings; in the 
earlier period, 23 per cent of them. 
Going up on this chart means more 
farm income; going to the right, more 
farm output. There is no escaping the 
fact that the farmers were much worse 
off in the thirties when they did not 
have much of a foreign market. Their 
incomes were much less than in all the 
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years from 1910 to 191g except 1916 
and 1917. 

By this time, you may be worrying 
about the fact that price levels were 
much higher in some of these years 
than in others; and that the country 
was bigger and had more production 
in the 1930’s than in the 1910’s. Both 
of these things have been taken care 
of in the chart. The dollars have all 
been reduced to a common level, and 
the production has been reduced to a 
per capita basis. There was also a 
good deal of unemployment at home 
in 1934-1940; and consequent reduced 
buying power. But this also has been 
allowed for in making the chart. The 
farm incomes in the chart are what 
they would have been if non-farm in- 
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How Foop CONSUMPTION INCREASES WITH INCOME 








During the produce-for-export years of 1910-1919, farm 
income generally increased with output as indicated by the 
slanting average line in the upper chart. From 1934 to 1940 
exports were small; income did not go up with the size of 
crops and the average line is horizontal, at the left. For 1940- 
1943, the tendency is similar to that of the 1910-1919 period. 
For this chart the author has adjusted the data so that (1) the 
effect of the changing price level is removed; (2) output is 
on a per capita basis; and (3) farm income is what it would 
have been if non-farm income per capita had been the same 
in all years. 


Food consumption varies broadly with the gross national 
product as shown by the average line in the second chart. Both 
quantities are per capita; national product figures in 1935-1939 
dollars are two-year moving averages; food consumption in 
physical quantities weighted by relative values per pound is 
in percentages of the 1935-1939 average. 


come per capita had been the same in 
all years. 

The second thing to notice in the 
chart is that in the period 1910-1919 
the larger the output generally the 
more real money it brought. The peak- 
year output of 1912 sold for a fifth 
more than the small output of 1916. 
In those years, it was more than safe 
to expand our agriculture. It yielded 
big dividends to do so. But after 1934 
this was not true any more. The year 
1940 had the largest crop in this period. 
But it did not sell for as much money 
as the short crop of 1936. One could 
not honestly say to the farmers of the 
country in 1934-1940: Go ahead and 
produce all you can; the more you pro- 
duce next year the more money you 
will get for it. What actually seems 
to have happened is that the large out- 
puts sold for about the same money as 
the smaller ones. But since the costs 
of the larger crops were more, the net 
returns to the farmers were less. 

If the stretch of years from 1920 to 
1933 had been put in the chart, they 
would have appeared in a half-way 
position between those of the periods 
before and after—with incomes rang- 
ing mostly 115 per cent of those of 
1926, and with their general direction 
sloping upward gently. We were still 
in the foreign market in these years, 
with farm exports equalling 15 per 
cent of cash farm marketings. 

Now let us see how the new war 
years fit into this scheme. The last 
two appear to the right in the chart 
with the largest outputs in our history, 
and also with near the top incomes. 
In other words, we are pretty well back 
in the pattern that prevailed in 1g10- 
1919. The year 1941 is half way back 
into this pattern. Everything is just 
as one would expect. Our lend-lease 
shipments and greatly increased mili- 
tary demand are taking the place of 
cur former export outlets. 

The remaining war years should stay 
within this pattern. But what then? 
The first year after the last war, 1919, 
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saw very large food exports at good 
prices even after adjusting for the high 
price level. But 1920 was a bad year, 
with exports and prices both low. And 
1921 was only slightly better. Exports 
and domestic demand picked up gradu- 
ally after that, 1928 being the best year 
in this period. This war has destroyed 
more agriculture than the last one. But 
given two or three years for rehabilita- 
tion and surely we can expect as much 
of a shrinkage of export demand for 
food as in 1920-1921—if this postwar 
history follows the same course as the 
last one. It is also important to remem- 
ber that Europe was more nearly self- 
supporting in foods in 1939 than it was 


in 1914. 
Farm Troubles, 1921-1936 


Although our farmers were hard hit 
in 1921-1922, no relief measures of any 
magnitude were undertaken until Mr. 
Hoover’s Agricultural Marketing Act 
was passed in 1929. As we now look 

_back upon those years, it is evident that 
the principal ill then afflicting agricul- 
ture was the sharp decline of land 
values from boom levels of 1919-1920, 
and other related after-effects of the 
postwar inflation. The break in prices 
left the farmers with a heavy load of 
short-term debt which was converted 
to mortgages in 1921 to 1923. In the 
eight years from 1922 to 1930, one farm 
in eight went through forced sale; and 
in many of the usually prosperous sec- 
tions of the Midwest the rate was two 
or three times this figure. 

The farm incomes of 1928 and 1929, 
however, were well up toward their 
prewar levels. The blow that really 
floored agriculture was the world de- 








pression that broke in 1929-1930. One 
European country after another tried 
to protect its farmers by setting up high 
trade barriers; and the United States 
joined with them by refusing to export 
except at prices above the world mar- 
ket level. By the end of 1936, three 
farms in each ten had gone through 
the wringer since 1921. 

The Government is tacitly com- 
mitted to sustaining prices of farm 
products at near “parity” levels after 
the war—even legally committed for 
two years. How is it going to keep 
its commitments, in case another break 
comes like that of 1921? IE it follows 
the lines developed since 1933, the pro- 
gram will include the following: 

1. Set loan values at or near the 
parity level. 

2. Accumulate large stocks of non- 
perishables and hold them. 

3. Attempt to restrict production of 
non-perishables as a way of reducing 
stocks. 

4. Attempt to restrict output of 
perishables. 

5. Dispose of surpluses “outside the 
usual channels of trade.” 

How will such measures work out? 
If we had to judge by past experience, 
we would have to say that they will 
not suffice. The Government was 
spending nearly a billion a year on 
them and still prices of farm products 
were down to 80 per cent of parity in 
1938-1939. 

But today several hundred thou- 
sand of our citizens already have 
adopted the view that we do not need 
to have a big business recession and 
large unemployment after this war. 
They admit that there may be a good 





deal of unemployment for a few 
months while industry is getting con- 
verted to a peacetime basis, but say that 
after that we can all get back to work 
again and stay there. There need be 
no recession this time like that of 1920- 
1921. Would there be any burdensome 
surpluses under these circumstances? 


Food and Income Charted 


The chart on page 13 called “How 
Food Consumption Increases with In- 
come” should furnish part of the an- 
swer to this question. The average line 
in the chart was actually fitted to the 
years 1929-1940. Gross national product 
is used as a measure of national pro- 
ductivity and income. The measure of 
food consumption is in terms of physi- 
cal quantities weighted according to 
relative values per pound. The quan- 
tities are expressed as percentages of 
the 1935-1939 average. 

What the chart really says is that 
in the years 1929-1940, $14 more was 
spent for food per capita with a gross 
national product of $700 per capita 
than with a gross national product 
of $500 per capita. Thus $7 out of 
each $100 more gross national prod- 
uct went to buy food. The hollow 
circles on the chart represent the years 
1922-1928, for which no good data are 
available. 

The gross national product for the 
war years 1941, 1942, and 1943 run 
about $800, $930, and $1,090 respec- 
tively. The food consumption for 
these years falls very close to an exten- 
sion of the average line for 1929-1940— 


1 The actual figures used in the chart are two-year mov- 
ing averages of Gross National Product. 


(Continued on page 37) 


“There are large acreages in the South that lend themselves to low cost production of cotton through 


use of more machinery and power. Developments are certain as soon as machinery is freely available... 


” 


PICKING COTTON——-LEWIS PHOTOGRAPH 
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Industrial Production 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 

1941 1942 mm 1944 
January 143 181 227 243 
February 147 183 232 244 
March 152 1 235 242 
April 149 237 240 
May 160 191 238 
June 164 193 236 
July 197 240 
August 67 204 242 
September 169 208 245 
October 172 215 247 
November 174 220 247 
December 176 223 241 

Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. $. Bureau of Census 

194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 45-6 49-1 514 50.4 
February 458 49-6 $1.2 §0.3 
March 46.0 §0.2 51.2 50.5 
April 473 Sit 51.6 $1.3 
May 48.8 
June fi 53-7 54.0 
July 13 54:3 548 
August 51.6 54-4 54-4 
September 508 52.9 53.0 
October 50.6 53-2 §2.2 
November 50.4 52.6 51.7 
December 50.4 §2.2 51.0 

















Business Inventories 
B:lhons of Dollars; U.S. Department of Commerce 


194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 21.49 27.78 27-49 
February 21.64 Aas 27.67 
March ra 28.32 2754 ys 27.78 
22. 
4 
23-46 














April 28.82 27-36 pt 
May 29.15 27-41 
June 29.37 27.03 
July 23.99 29.23 27.12 
August 24-44 29.10 27.58 
September 25.06 29.03 27.81 
October 24.92 28.85 27.98 
November 26.73 28.73 28.14 
December 27.08 28.03 27.32 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 


194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 133-0 153.2 159.2 1778 
February 137-1 148.3 170. 176.6 
March 1334 1476 x 178.1 
April 13 a 199.2 7m ° 
May .o 4 155-3 
June 144-4 1418 163.0 
July 149-1 147.6 162.5 
August 155.0 150.3 163.7 
September 147-4 150.9 162.7 
October 141.6 154-3 167.3 
November 149.0 158.2 175-5 
December 152.4 1539 1704 

















Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


194t 1942 1943 1944 
January 80.8 96.0 101.9 103.3 
‘ebruary 80.6 96.7 102.5 103.6 
March 81.5 97-6 103.4 103.8 
April 83.2 93.7 | etait 103.9% 
May 84.9 " 104.1 
June 87. 98.6 103.8 
July 98:7 103.2 
August 90.3 99.2 103.1 
September 8 99.6 103.1 
October 92-4 100.0 103.0 
November 92.5 100.3 102.9 
December 93-6 101.0 103.2 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 


194t 1942 1943 1944 
January 130.17 Ltt 121.52 137-74 
February 121.68 107.28 127.40 135.97 


March 122.52 101.62 13ug5 139.07 
April 119.10 97-79 AON eh 137-19 
May 116. 98.42 138.60 

June Naa\, 141.25 

July 127.57 


103.75 

106. 142.90 
August 126.67 NA 136.34 
September 127.35 107.41 138.90 
October 














121.18 113.51 138.25 
November 116.91 115.30 132.66 
December 110.67 117.16 134-57 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 





THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Undiminished war needs have been an underlying factor in the con- 
tinued high rate of industrial activity. Factory employment remains below the 
high November level. Consumer purchasing of seasonal lines boosts sales volume 
above last year’s high level. Prices continue to move within a narrow range. 


NDUSTRIAL production during 

April and the first half of May 
was maintained at a high level of ac- 
tivity, even slightly above the high 
rate of a year ago and over 60 per cent 
above April 1941, despite the tapering 
off from the peak levels reached in the 
Fall of 1943. 

While total production continues 
fairly stable in the narrow range of 
the lower 240’s, according to the sea- 
sonally-adjusted industrial production 
index (1935-1939=100) prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Board, variations 
among different industries and sec- 
tions of the country are large. New 
production records were reported in 
some heavy industries. 

The tremendous increase in war 
needs continues to be one of the un- 
derlying factors in the boosting of 
manufacturing output in some lines. 
The increase in over-all war production 
continues generally undiminished as 
was evident in the recently released 
figures of aircraft and shipbuilding 
production. Large types of landing 
crafts are supplanting smaller vessels. 
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Although April aircraft production 
dropped to 8,343 crafts—774 planes less 
than the March peak—with a 6 per 
cent drop in weight, there was a grow- 
ing emphasis on combat types of air- 
planes. Output of most types of com- 
bat equipment, such as heavy artillery, 
aircraft, large trucks, combat ships, and 
electronic equipment, is increasing. 

Expanded military needs for steel 
and copper for ships, landing crafts, 
and heavy artillery have tightened ex- 
isting supplies. Steel orders continue 
to mount, exceeding shipments, with 
the result that over-all backlogs have 
increased. Steel production in April 
amounted to 7,568,530 tons, 3 per cent 
below the record output in March but 
3 per cent above April 1943. The 
steadily mounting demand for com- 
munications material and shell casings 
has helped to maintain copper ship- 
ments in April at the high level of 
155,877 tons, 206 tons below the March 
figure. Deliveries in May are continu- 
ing at about the same rate as in the two 
previous months. 

Although work weeks have been ex- 
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tended and per capita output tremen- 
dously increased—some 35 to 40 per 
cent—material and labor shortages still 
tend to hamper over-all production. 
The lumber, textile, and coal industries 
are still hindered by manpower short- 
ages. Production of many low-priced 
apparel lines have declined, especially 
men’s and boys’ underwear, hosiery, 
work clothes and gloves, infants’ wear, 
dresses, and textile cloth. The lum- 
ber situation continues critical. Ship- 
ments generally exceeded production, 
although output for the first four 
months of this year was about 4 per 
cent above the similar period of last 
year. 

Inventories—The general adjust- 
ment and capacity of industry to suc- 
cessfully meet the war production pro- 
gram has been an underlying factor in 
the gradual reduction of manufacturers’ 
inventories over the past five months. 
The value of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories at the end of March amounted 
to $17,541,000,000, which was $115,000,- 
ooo below the figure at the end of 
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REGIONAL TRADE REPORTS 


Barometers compiled under supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 





- Change 


rom from 
Mar. Feb.’44 Mar. '44 
1944 % % 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 
157.1 — 26 +15.8 


Barometer’s decrease from February slight; yearly gain remained sub- 
stantial. Regional variances from country average narrowed. 





1. NEW ENGLAND 
118.2 -—124 4 93 


Orders of Massachusetts industries below high level of 1943. Employ- 
ment and payrolls close to 1943 levels. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Index is not available. 


Manufacturing employment about 3% over 1943, pepeess up 7% ; simi- 
lar conditions in retail and wholesale trades. Bridgeport employment 
and payrolls fell below a year ago. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 
SYRACUSE 
147.7 —19 +103 


Barometer monthly and yearly comparisons poor. Improved conditions 
noted in Fulton County leather manufacturing. Employment and payrolls 
over 1943 in Syracuse ; off in Utica and Albany—Schenectady-Troy. 





4. BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER 
1862 — 54 +115 


For second month yearly and monthly barometer comparisons with coun- 
try poor. Buffalo and Rochester employment below 1943 ; payrolls about 
5% above. Labor shortage persists in Buffalo. 





5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
128.8 — 39 +12.4 


Barometer comparisons with country continued low. Prices received by 
farmers narrowed to 7% over 1943. Employment and payolls off in re- 
cent months in Newark and Jersey City. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
131.2 + 05 +146 


Small employment declines in Philadelphia, Lewiston, Williamsport, York, 
and Johnstown ; payrolls remain high in most areas. Further new plant 
expansion in Scranton. 





7. PITTSBURGH 
1429 + 88 +15.1 


Largest monthly barometer increase recorded. Employment and payrolls 
in district moderately over 1943. 





8. CLEVELAND 
153.0 —10.3  +10.2 


Crop acreage estimated over 1943. Manufacturing employment gains 
have narrowed to slightly below 1943, payrolls average 12% higher. 





9. CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS 
152.9 —156 +4121 


One of largest monthly barometer drops recorded ; yearly increase below 
average for third month. Payrolls considerably above 1943 ; employment 
down in Cincinnati and Dayton. 





10. INDIANAPOLIS, 


Final marketings of tobacco large, prices good; prospective 1944 plant- 








LOUISVILLE ings about 21% over 1943. Indiana coal output at record levels. Em- 
196.6 — 2.2 +11.5 ployment and payrolls dropped slightly in month. 

11. CHICAGO Monthly and yearly barometer comparisons favorably for first time in 
147.6 + 2.4 +19.0 several months. Winter wheat benefited by late moisture. 

12. DETROIT Michigan employment about 4% over 1943, payrolls up 6%. Furniture 
183.6 — 59 +149 factories reported booked several months in advance. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
1925 + 31 +415.2 


Farm prices about 2% over 1943, livestock receipts remain well over 
1943. Additional plant expansion in Madison and Baraboo areas. 





14. MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL 
158.8 —13.0 +415.4 


Increased marketing of livestock boosts farm income in area. Montana 
farm prices about 13% over 1943. Employment gains in Duluth and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Minnesota payrolls about 16% over 1943. 





15. IOWA, 
NEBRASKA 
160.8 —116 +128 


Sioux City grain receipts well below 1943, livestock receipts up about 
52%. Sizable monthly drop in employment but increase of 6% main- 
tained over 19438; payrolls well over 1943. 





16. ST. LOUIS 
0.9 


Monthly and yearly barometer comparisons continued poorer than coun- 








13) — 6.3 +12.8 try averages. Industrial employment about even with a year ago. 

17. KANSAS CITY Average crop acreage below last year. Large gains over 1943 in indus- 
167.1 — 6.9 +14.7 trial employment in Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita. 

18. MARYLAND, Baltimore industrial employment, after contraseasonal monthly decline, 
VIRGINIA dropped slightly below 1943 ; payrolls up fractionally. Barometer yearly 
187.9 — 5.1 +15.7 gain same as country average ; monthly drop poor. 





19. NORTH, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
198.2 49 +121 


Crops late due to excessively wet soil conditions. Employment and pay- 
rolls remained slightly better than last year. Monthly barometer drop 
about twice average decline ; yearly gain also low. 





20. ATLANTA, 


Spring plantings seriously delayed due to weather ; peach crop also dam- 
aged. Nashville employment about 7% over 1943, Chattanooga and 
Birmingham about even with last year. 





Progress of citrus fruit trees favorable. Yield of fruit and truck crops 
moderately above 1943. Employment over 1943 in Tampa, Jacksonville, 
and Miami. 





BIRMINGHAM 
232.4 — 63 +245 
21. FLORIDA 
2448 — 6.7 +27.7 
22. MEMPHIS 
197.6 + 33 +126 


Second greatest monthly barometer increase in country ; yearly increase 
below average. Memphis industrial employment about 20% over 1943. 





23. NEW ORLEANS 
189.7 +18 +264 


Yearly barometer gain second largest in nation. Inclement weather has 
delayed planting of cotton. 








24. TEXAS Industrial employment above last year; payroll gains continued to nar- 
220.6 — 4.0 +16.7 row. Planting of cotton reported slowest in years. 

25. DENVER Monthly barometer increase was favorable, yearly gain one of smallest. 
177.9 — 1.8 + 6.4 Pasture and grass condition excellent ; most crops late. 





26. SALT LAKE CITY 
179.0 —103 + 4.1 


Utah crop prospects good ; Idaho suffering from lack of moisture. Em- 
ployment in Salt Lake City below high level of 1943. 





27. PORTLAND, 


Largest monthly barometer decline in country; yearly increase small. 
Portland and Seattle industrial employment close to 1943 level. Present 
moisture reported about two-thirds of normal. 





Condition of vineyards in San Joaquin Valley excellent ; range conditions 
not so favorable. Employment in San Francisco dropped to fractionally 
below 1943, payrolls remain well above that period. 





SEATTLE 

182.3 —19.5 + 4.2 
28. SAN FRANCISCO 
163.7 — 7.7 +179 
29. LOS ANGELES 
162.77 — 64 +240 


Yearly barometer increase remained one of largest in nation. Shipments 
of fruit about 20% above 1943; harvesting of Spring vegetables well un- 
der way. California employment below 1943 period. 








REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 
MARCH, 1944 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 
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February, but $155,000,000 above the 
March 1943 level. Durable goods in- 
dustries accounted for the drop, with 
the most appreciable decline—about 5 
per cent—occurring in the iron and 
steel industry. Other industries de- 
creased except for those in the non- 
ferrous metals and machinery (other 
than electric) groups. The fluctuation 
of stocks of non-durable goods indus- 
tries was negligible during the past 
three months. 

Both trade inventories increased for 
the third successive month. The value 
of retail inventories increased $209,000,- 
ooo during March, reaching a total of 
$6,137,000,000. Wholesale stocks in- 
creased only $8,000,000, amounting to 
$4,097,000,000 at the end of March. 


Employment—Although the man- 
power situation seems to be generally 
better adjusted to the war program, 
non-agricultural employment has de- 
clined for the fourth consecutive 
month. This drop reflects a decrease 
in current needs, especially in indus- 
tries of a purely seasonal nature, an 
increase in efficiency in war plants, and 
further demands of the armed services. 
Although farm labor increased by 988,- 
000 persons during April, aggregating 
10,068,000 on May 1, 1944 (U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics), the May 1 
agricultural work force totalled 4 per 
cent below that of last year and g per 
cent below the 1938-1942 average for 
May t. 

Total non-agricultural employment 
in April dropped to 38,383,000, 292,000 
below the previous month, this was the 
fourth consecutive monthly decrease. 
The decline of 374,000 manufacturing 
employees was counteracted to some 
extent by the seasonal rise in trade and 
in transportation and public utilities. 
The number of wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries corresponds closely 
to what it was at the end of 1942. All 
industrial divisions except one in both 
the durable and non-durable groups de- 
clined during April. The largest in- 
creases in the durable goods group were 
in the transportation equipment, iron 
and steel, machinery, and automobile 
divisions. Employment in the textile 
and apparel groups dropped off sharply. 


Income—While average payrolls in 
some manufacturing industries reached 
new peaks in March, over-all factory 
payrolls in the first quarter of 1944 de- 


The information on regional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gathered and weighed by local 
Dun & BrapstREET offices. More detailed data are avail- 
able in Dun’s Statistica, Review. Payroll, employment, 
and farm income figures are from Government sources. 
Darometers used are adjusted for seasonal variation; month- 
ly average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 100. 
Adjusted and unadjusted barometers may be obtained in 
advance of publication by arrangements with the editors. 
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While theyre Sighting 


jor your future... 
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BUY AND HOLD FIFTH WAR LOAN BONDS 


How Bonds can help finish today’s job, 
provide tomorrow’s jobs 


When you’re asked to invest in more bonds, remem- 
ber these dollars fight for you. 


1. They fight for national security on the 
battle-fronts by giving our men food, 
guns, tanks, planes, ships and muni- 
tions... 

2. They help hold prices down today by 
keeping dangerous surplus money out 
of circulation... 

3. They build up the purchasing power 
that will be needed to help industry 
provide jobs in the transition period. 


Remember, these are the jobs your bonds must do 
for you and especially for our fighting men. While 
they’re protecting your future, make sure you’re 
protecting theirs. 





Nickel, too, protects lives today, livelihoods tomorrow 


Today the gun he fires is a better gun, the ship he 
sails is a better ship— because of Nickel. 


Nickel added to steel and other metals gives them 
greater strength, toughness, and resistance to corro- 
sion—helps to make our fighting equipment worthy 
of our fighting men. - 





Nickel will again be used for its peacetime purpose 


—helping other metals improve the peacetime prod- : 

ucts you will buy with your war bond savings—the : 

products that mean jobs and prosperity. i 
4 


Today, manufacturers with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult our technical staff. 


The International Ni C K. E L Company, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 
World’s lar liters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
- +. 80le ae of Monet . - producers of other high- Nickel alloys 


























































“AUTOMATIC | 


FIRED 


tanks, electric transformers, etc. 












BREAKS OUT; 





AUTOMATICALLY, 


FIRE QUICKLY AND, 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


CIFIES * ® 


OF AMERICA * 


ES IN PRINCIPAL 


THE 1-2-3 OF A FIRE-FOG INSTALLATION: 


(yurowani 
Zs x INTO ACTION 
Wy S 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


WHEN READY AND WAITING 






* If BLANKETS 
* IT tSOLATES 
*% IT QUENCHES 


HE significant thing about an “Automatic” FIRE-FOG instal- 

lation is its readiness to go into action—instantly and automati- 
cally—wherever oil or other flammable liquid creates a fire haz- 
ard. Months or years may pass while FIRE-FOG simply “waits.” 
But if fire breaks out, then forever after you are grateful for its 
amazing performance, so thoroughly does its fire-quenching, 
mist-like spray do the job. Here, indeed, is protection for oil 
quenching tanks, open tanks of flammable liquids, enamel dip 





@ FIRE-FOG DOES SENTINEL DUTY AT THOSE 





© GOES 


INSTANTLY AND 






QUENCHING THE 


COMPLETELY 





You'll want to know more about a FIRE-FOG installation. 
An “Automatic” engineer will be glad to give you complete 
information ... or write for descriptive folder. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OHIO 








clined very slightly—about 1 per cent— 
below the fourth quarter of last year. 

Income payments to individuals in 
March, totalling $12,804,000,000, were 
6 per cent above the previous month 
and 13 per cent higher than in the simi- 
lar 1943 period. The rise in total in- 
come paid out (seasonally adjusted) 
for the first quarter of 1944 was 3.4 per 
cent above the last three months of 
1943, reflecting the expansion of farm 
income in January and February 1944. 
Non-agricultural income payments to 
civilians increased 1.6 per cent between 
the last two quarters (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 


Trade—Retail sales volume, bene- 
fiting from the brisk movement of sea- 
sonal lines, continued at a high level 
in April and the first half of May. 
Although certain obstacles such as 
scarcities of cotton and rubber goods 
and hardware items, excise taxes, and 
price regulations are reported generally 
restricting sales, retail volume tops the 
high 1943 level by some 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

The gain in business activity has been 
consistently above that of the previous 
year for several months in the South, 
Southwest, and Southern Pacific Coast. 
The rise in farm income has lifted the 
volume of business in the Northern sec- 
tion of the Middle West. 

Consumer credit sales are reported 
only about one-half of what they were 
at the end of 1941, reflecting large con- 
sumer incomes, the decline in the pro- 
duction of durable goods, and the 
effects of Regulation W. 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1944 1943 1944 
May 30..$4.00 June 1..$4.11 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
May 23.. 3.98 May 25.. 4.11 Low 3.98 May 23 
May 16.. 4.01 May 18.. 4.12 1943 
May 9.. 4.03 May I1.. 4.10 High $4.12 May 18 
May 2.. 4.03 May 4.. 4.11 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 


Dat_y WHOLESALE PRicE INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100.) 


Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
May 27.. 171.55 171.53 171.64 171.65 171.61 171.59 
May 20.. 171.47 171.63 171.63 171.72 171.69 171.64 
May 13.. 171.65 171.76 171.89 172.27 171.62 171.61 
May 6.. 171.82 171.77 171.70 171.90 171.82 171.80 
Apr. 29.. 172.19 172.28 172.24 172.17 172.02 172.02 


Burtpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 














Geographical r April — % 
Divisions: 1944 1943 Change 
New England....... $1,773,024 $7,869,748 — 77.5 
Middle Atlantic..... 5,156,143 7,089,562 — 27.3 
South Atlantic...... 2,999,496 2,775,547 + 8.1 
East Central. ....00. 10,874,953 11,947,061 — 9.0 
South Central. ..... 5,081,691 2,919,192 + 74.1 
West Central....... 4,271,736 2,466,028 -+ 73.2 
Mountain ......000. 1,518,903 2,327,502 — 34.7 
POE 4 wevdedivces 13,114,067 12,409,612 + 5.7 
NE. Bitvcssevas $44,790,013 $49,804,252 — 10.1 
New York City..... $2,596,604 1,159,2 +124.0 
Outside N. Y. C.... $42,193,409 $48,644,956 — 13.3 


DUN’S REVIEW 
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IREAT strides have been made in the efficiency of 
combustion equipment in the last decade, and 
TODD research engineers have led the field. 

Fuel savings as high as 10%—plus even larger in- 
creases in heat and power production—are not unusual 
when modern TODD burners replace less efficient 
types! And this means, of course, a substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of producing steam. 

Right now, when fuel waste is a national problem and 
power production is at a premium, it is doubly impor- 
tant that you get a survey of your boiler plant, and install 
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modern equipment at the first opportunity. TODD 
engineers will be glad to make an impartial study of 
your entire heat and power set-up, without obligation. 

And remember, the manufacturer, whose steam costs 
are reduced to a minimum now, will be in a better eco- 
nomic position when normal competition returns. For 
steam is a “raw material” in the production of prac- 
tically every product. 

From every point of view, conditions now are favor- 
able for boiler plant modernization. Get detailed speci- 
fications of needed improvements immediately. 
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This Battle-Iested Packaging 








‘Will Protect Your 


Peacetime Products 


War supplies must journey in many 
ways—on wave-swept barges, trucks 
careening over shattered roads, bul- 
let-riddled planes, tiny mountain 
burros. Because KIMPAK Packaging 
shock-proofs more effectively than do 
many other packaging materials, ic 
is chosen to protect shipments to 
our fighting forces. It is rugged, 
pillow-soft, resilient. 

Its merit proven in war, KIMPAK 
will in peacetime carry America’s 
commodities-for-better-living to the 
corners of creation. 

And whata difference this product- 
protection will make in post-war 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 








RECS. PAT 1] he P< COUNTAIES 


CREPED WADDING 


shipping! Ten standard types of 
KIMPAK—each in a variety of thick- 
nesses and each purpose-made for 
tough assignments — will meet an 
amazing range of requirements. 
Whether your business is teacups 
or dynamos, this versatile material 
will reduce your shipping losses, 
save packing-room space, cut pack- 
aging time and transportation costs. 
NOW is the time to consult with 
our engineers about your post-war 
packaging problems. Telephone, 
write or wire for the KIMPAK rfepre- 
sentative. Address: Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


A PROOUCT OF 
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Prices—The wholesale commodity 
price index continues to move within 
a narrow range and at the end of April 
was 0.2 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The USBLS 
index for April was estimated at 103.9 
per cent of the 1926 average, approxi- 
mately at the same level as a month 
earlier. In mid-April the weekly in- 
dex of goo commodities attained the 
highest level this year when it reached 
103.8 per cent of the 1926 average. The 
advance in the prices of farm commodi- 


_ tes accounted for the rise in the April 
| index. 


The cost of living advanced slightly 
in April to 124.5, as measured by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 
(1935-1939 = 100). The April index 
was 0.6 per cent above March which 
stood at 123.8, and was 0.3 per cent 


| above the 124.1 of April 1943. 


Finance —Excess reserves of mem- 


\ ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem on May 17 amounted to about 


$900,000,000, $740,000,000 below a year 


ago and somewhat less than in recent 
months, a result of the rise in Treasury 


| deposits, foreign deposits, and other 





special factors. Bank holdings of U.S. 
Government securities reached a new 
high of $13,808,000,000 on May 17, 1944. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans in the third week of May 
decreased $161,000,000 from a month 
earlier to $5,990,000,000, but were $245,- 
000,000 above the similar period of last 
year. 

Stock trading volume in April was 
almost half of what it was in March 
and the lowest since November 1942. 
In the first half of May trading con- 
tinued generally quiet. Prices moved 


irregularly upward during the latter 
part of April and the first half of May. 


BANK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 























cr April We 

1044 1943 Change 
| nes 1,434,044 1,820,820 —21.2 
Philadelphia ........ 2,558,000 2,790,000 — 8.3 
Buffalo ..0s0cc000000 263,830 249,332 + 5.8 
Pittsburgh .......00. 1,103,788 1,076,876 + 2:5 
Cleveland ...... cchalare 888,265 910,163 — 2.4 
Cincinnati ....cccecs 459,067 459,705 — 0.1 
Baltimore . . .ccccces 616,365 653,681 — 5.7 
Richmond ..... 292,604 299,649 — 2.4 
Atlanta ....s.s< 582,400 439,000 -+32.7 
New Orleans. oe 350,034 348,025 + 0,8 
DORE «cxtevess eos 1,975,340 2,012,910 — 1.9 
Derek . . ccccdsccces 1,537,787 1,470,090 + 4.6 
St. Louis..cccccccces 736,468 722,563 + 1.9 
LOGIIING: 6. oe cceses 278,751 288,504 — 3.4 
Minneapolis ... 549,492 §70,511 — 3.7 
Kansas City. . 750,436 820,246 — 5.5 
Omaha . 295,793 313,853 — 5.8 
Denver ... 235,956 227,299 + 3.8 
Dallas .... =. 464,688 453,135 + 2.5 
HOUSION ...+++eeeee 423,484 377,995 -+i2.0 
San Francisco.......-. 1,150,588 1,042,775 +10.3 
Portiand, Ore... ..<<< 306,172 366,632 —16.5 
SE 371,222 402,205 — 7.7 
Total 23 Cities...... $17,625,484 $18,115,939 — 2.7 
NOW CO icevewcccce 21,033,475 22,506,480 — 6.5 
Total 24 Cities...... $38,658,059 $40,622,419 — 4.8 
Daily Average....... $1,546,358 1,562,401 — 1.0 
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VISUALIZE o7/ REALIZE on your 
record facts with ACME 
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By having information before you at 


right time in the form that enables 


you to make quick, correct decisions. 


By speeding the keéping of records. 


This means increased production. 


By permitting analysis and classifica- 


tion through signals and charting on the 


ble portion of cards. 


By stimulating action and decisidn. 
The presence of these signals and charts 
constantly indicates the need for action. 

By inspiring cooperation. When vis- 
ualized, the attention of all concerned 
with the record is focused on the objec- 


tive of the record. 


Ask for Booklet 


“VISION” and illustrated Price List. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., specialists in time-saving visible record systems for over 25 


years, have just the right kind of visible systems equipment for every record requirement. 
A few of the many different types for Government and Industry are illustrated here. 





Production continues to be of importance. 
Ask for booklet #417 “‘Acme Visible Pro- 
duction Control Systems.” Many of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers have found 
this most helpful for the control of Ma- 
terials, Men, Machines and Money. 


PUN & tees 











VERI-VISIBLE—now you can avail your- 


self of the time-saving and record control 
features of visible systems for machine 


posted records. Ask for booklet #419 


“Powerful Record Control” — an illus- 
trated description of this modern system. 
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Again available—the World’s Fastest Visi- 
ble Listing Equipment—for every kind of 
index or reference record. Ask for 12-page 
illustrated booklet #47AR “Acme Flexo- 
line.” It shows 37 of the many different 
records for which this system is ideal, 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 




















A basinessuecn’s dream 


of CONTROL 


Fortunately, there’s a far more convenient, less tiring 
instrument of control in a business than the puppet- 
master’s strings could offer. This is Kardex’s “Fact- 
Power’. Thousands of organizations are using Kardex 
Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control to 
speed and simplify the analyzing, coordinating and 
planning required to meet today’s varied managerial 
problems. Machine utilization is being increased .. . 
contract termination prepared for... 
adjusted. “Fact-Power” has a vital part in planning 
reconversion, too, and in formulating the sales programs 
whose ultimate goal must be maximum peace-time em- 
ployment levels. Kardex-not only presents the facts 
about a business, but chart-like, it actually signals their 
relationship to one another! Kardex alone offers Graph- 
A-Matic’s visible method of control... 


savings up to 50 per cent! 


inventories re- 


with operating 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Failures—Following the record low 
of March, business failures rebounded 
to 131 in April. Although in number 
failures were only about one-third those 
in the same month of 1943, their lia- 
bilities were as great as at this time a 
year ago. 

Slackening of the decline from the 
comparable month of last year was 
evident among large failures (with lia- 
bilities of $25,000 or more) and among 
manufacturing failures. Both groups 
were 39 per cent less in number than 
in the previous April. The drop was 
still exceedingly sharp in retail trade 
and in small enterprises. 

In the first four months of 1944, the 
number of failures both in the 25 larg- 
est cities and in the rest of the country 
declined about 70 per cent from the 
January-April 1943 period. But the 
liabilities involved in big city failures 
fell 64 per cent below those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943, while liabili- 
ties of failures in the rest of the country 
were 32 per cent short of those a year 
ago. 


THE Far_ur—E ReEcorp 


Apr. Mar. Apr. Per Cent 
1944 1044 1043 Change 


NuMBER OF FAILuRES.... 131 06 362 —64 
NuMBeER By Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000......... 53 33 19l —72 
$5,000-$25,000 . ...... 60 47 144 —58 
$25,000-$100,000. .... 14 13 23 —39 
$100,000 and over..... 4 3 4 0 
Numser sy INpustry Groups: 
Manufacturing ....... 37 28 61 —39 
Wholesale Trade...... 9 5 24 —63 
Be | 56 43 195 —7I 
Construction ......... 20 11 54 —63 
Commercial Service... 9 9 28 —68 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LiaBiLities..... $3,524 $1,460 $3,523 ° 
Toray Lrapitities....... $3,757 $1,460 $3,718 +1 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 
c~Number— Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
thousands of ~dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.., 128 286 6,402 8,840 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.. . 3 9 1,037 397 
Food and Kindred Products 1 43 765 1,025 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 10 51 298 643 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 21 40 1,957 752 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. II 44 124 939 
Chemicals, Allied Products. cj 12 287 150 
Leather, Leather Products.. I 5 10 16g 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 5 II 427 175 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 8 8 113 334 
ee Pero e. 31 26 930 3,332 
Transportation Equipment.. 2 5 200 340 
Miscellaneous ......ssccees 18 32 254 584 
WHOLESALE TRADE......... sy 61%4 533 1,302 
Food and Farm Products... 15 43 172 419 
NON s otauidcinns 0% 00.06 2 10 29 7 

Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdw. 7 14 177 243 
Miscellancous .....cccccsee 13 57 155 567 
Rawat, TRAE . o0ss0ccccces 198 949 1,336 6,153 
Food and Liquor........... 46 = 261 365 =, 163 
General Merchandise....... 7 34 43 201 
Apparel and Accessories.... a 93 110 675 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 9 43 86 391 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 8 52 60 344 
Automotive Group......... 13 58 105 335 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 62 262 411 2,084 
DEER SUUMER ccccecscccsens 9 68 51 467 
Wiscetlanecds 22 siceccvsees 22 78 105 493 
COMPTRUGCTION oc vicccccccces 63 186 825 2,577 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....+++ 53 107 704 1,611 
Highway Transportation. .. 16 23 412 626 
Misc. Public Services....... * 10 see 153 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 7 38 117 618 
Other Personal Services... .. 20 19 102 139 
Business, Repair Service.... 10 17 73 73 
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NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


Today, and for the years ahead, the door is open 
wide for productive enterprise in the Empire 
State—where diversified industry spells oppor- 
tunity. For the businessman who prepares now, 
rich rewards lie ahead. 


War Is Our Business Until Victory 


New York has produced more than one-tenth of 
the nation’s war goods—with only a small pro- 
portion of government plant construction. A large 
part of war products vary but little from accus- 
tomed peacetime output. For these reasons, prob- 
lems of reconversion will be easier in this State. 

In New York you have at your doorstep nearly 
one-third of the nation’s retail sales. Within the 
State, you have more than a quarter of the coun- 
try’s wholesale trade. You have an abundant 
supply of raw and semi-processed material. 

You operate in the only State touching both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes—with 
900 miles of navigable waterways connecting its 
unmatched port facilities. 

You are strategically located on a well-estab- 
lished transportation network that has paced the 
growth of the leading industrial State. 


New York State’s 5,000,000 workers produce 
more per dollar of wages. Labor and management 
agree here—with profit to both. Witness New 
York’s strike record in the war—fewer man- 
hours lost due to strikes than any other indus- 
trial state in the Union. 

When peace comes again, New York is ready 
to forge ahead. Whether you are located within 
or outside of the State, if you are making plans 
for business expansion, the Department of Com- 
merce of New York State can help you. 


Use These Services 


We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- 
formation on manpower and other significant 
factors; help you get a preview of taxes for your 
enterprise; give technical service on new materials 
and new products; help promote opportunities in 
foreign trade. These and many other services are 
available both through our offices throughout the 
State and through our contact with Chambers of 
Commerce and other local groups. 

Just address M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner 
of Commerce, Albany 1, New York, and your 
request will receive immediate attention. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Department of Commerce 
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PAPERS- made from |00% 


new, white cotton cuttings 
Yeh AcMaed db ilade) ME’ Zolmmaslehicidlel te 


Yet the finest L. 


oko lale Rela a) 


L. Brown 
stead of ordinary 
papers, adds only 2% to let- 
ter costs. But it makes your 
100% in 
prestige, 
Ask your printer 


correspondence 
character impres- 
siveness. 


for samples of the following: 


LEBROWN 


BOND PAPERS 


L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 


HERE 
and 
THERE 


Speeding Termination Settle- 
ment—To aid business men in hasten- 
ing the settlement of terminated 
contracts, the Systems Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc., has published 
a 28-page booklet on how the problem 
was met by one large war contractor, 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 

Remington Rand points out that a 
quick settlement of terminated con- 
tracts depends on the ability of the 
contractor to assemble rapidly all costs 
incurred, including the claims of sub- 
contractors and other vendors. Seg- 
regation must be made of inventories 
of materials, parts, and sub-assemblies; 
costs of tools, engineering services, and 
other overhead must be accumulated; 
and profits applicable to partially com- 
pleted contracts estimated. Post-ter- 
mination costs must be computed— 
including the costs of preparing the 
claim. 

The booklet outlines the Sperry ap- 
proach to the problem, presenting 
details of operating procedures and 
reproductions of numerous forms 
found effective in accumulating and 
verifying the various items. Supple- 
menting this booklet is one entitled 
“Management Controller No. 697,” 
containing additional forms. 


Facilitates Spot Welding—Limi- 
tations on spot welding, occasioned 
by the size and weight of assemblies 
which may be handled, are overcome 
by the use of an overhead support, 
similar to a small crane, at the Glenn 
L. Martin plant in Baltimore. 




















Want to Buy a 
GOOD IDEA? 


You can now take your pick 
of hundreds of practical ideas 
for new products, methods and 
processes that can make money 
for your company. To get these 
ideas for you, the Nation- Wide 
Bureau of Ideas has scoured the 
country. The general public is 
submitting new, useful ideas 
covering an endless variety of 
subjects. 

These ideas are described in 
a monthly «bulletin issued on 
a subscription basis by the 
Nation-Wide Bureau of Ideas. 
Compared to the cost of ad- 
vertisements with which some 
companies attempt to secure 
similar ideas, you pay very 
lictle for these bulletins. You 
may also expect this plan to 
be more resultful because the 
Bureau is operated by the orig- 
inators of the highly successful 
Morton Suggestion System. 

At no cost to you, we will 
send details of the subscription 
plan under which your com- 
pany can benefit from this in- 
valuable source of profit-pro- 
ducing ideas. Send for this 
information immediately. 







The Morton Sugges- 
tion System gains 
access to ideas devel- 
oped by your own 
organization. 


NATION-WIDE BUREAU OF IDEAS 
MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


247N. Leamington Ave., 


Chicago 44, III. 
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—Ubon bis return to New York after two years’ service in 
London, an American Naval Officer writes to the Chase. 


= get a letter such as the above unsolicited —_ positors at the Chase and whom we try to help 
“thank you” naturally makes us happy. And, in many ways through all our foreign branches. 
while we are delighted that the ser- We know how little these services 
vices of our Berkeley Square branch weigh in the scales of total war. It is 
in London impressed the Commander our only wish that, in some degree, 
who wrote us this letter, we also they may help keep up the fighting 
feel privileged to have served those spirit of those Americans who are 


in our armed forces who are not de- giving so much for all Americans; 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICF: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana + SanJuan * Panama * Colon °* Cristobal * Balboa * Office of Representative: Mexico City 
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The support travels on small rollers 
on an overhead track and consists of 
a horizontal beam which pivots from 
a supporting trolley on a pin, allowing 
360 degrees rotation. The work to 
be spot welded is hung from the beam 
by springs attached through a quick- 
acting clamp and is counterbalanced 
for easy handling. 


Waterproofs Soil—A means of 
eliminating mud through waterproof- 
ing the soil, developed by Hercules 
Powder Company, is being used on 
roads, airplane landing fields, and vari- 
ous other construction jobs both in 
America and abroad. 

The waterprof surface is obtained, 
Hercules reveals, by mixing Stabinol, 
a resin compound, with the top few 
inches of soil. This will cause the 
water to drain off or evaporate instead 
of seeping through the treated soil. 
The developers say that soil so treated 
also resists the capillary rise of mois- 
ture from below, and that the effect 
of soil stabilization will last for years. 

Only fractional amounts of Stabinol 
are required—usually about 1 per cent 
of the total soil to be treated. The 
chemical can be used to waterproof 
unsurfaced dirt roads in rural areas 
where the traffic is light, or it can be 
mixed with soil that serves as the base 
on main highways with hard-wearing 
surfaces. 


Wrap-Around Stapler—A war- 
developed tool announced for post-war 
civilian use is the Bostitch magazine- 
fed stapling plier. The device, de- 
signed for rapid wrap-around stapling, 
has been developed by the Boston Wire 
Stitcher Company, East Greenwich, 


R. I. 
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/eychological Wh Uf fle.» ON site: 


x * * There’s nothing backward about these psychological warriors. They operate 
The Davidson offers to business and Where things are happening. Bumping along over shell torn roads . . . following 


industry the most modern and effi- _ closely each front line advance . . . they’re ready to go into operation at a 
cient means of producing office forms, — moment’s notice. Each of these mobile units of the OW] is fully equipped with 
form letters, confidential reports, sta- 


tionery, envelopes, advertising litera- Davidson Dual Duplicator, plenty of offset plates and supplies, type, type- 
ture, étc., at high speed and low cost. | writer, and reams of paper . . . everything that’s needed to prepare and produce 


Unlike any other duplicator, the thousands of effective propaganda leaflets based on accurate, last minute news. 
Davidson will reproduce from offset 


plates, type, cloctrotypes, and rubber Shot from guns or dropped from planes, these leaflets spread the news of our 
lates, so you may select the method steady advance ... give hope to oppressed peoples . . . and cause thousands of 

Best suited to the job. And only a _ our enemies to lay down their arms in surrender. 

— can give you aff this in one The Office of War Information in collaboration with the Army is performing 

eee ee a vital service in this psychological warfare. And not only in these mobile units, 

GET TERS FRESBOOK but in OWI outposts all over the world, Davidson Dual Duplicators are used 

$s nally die: emmitite for speedy, efficient, dependable production of various types of propaganda 


story of the Davidson literature even under the most trying conditions. 
Pee i 
haere ae DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1026-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Minois 


in quality at a new Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
low in cost. Write to- 
day...no obligation. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














BEYOND THE BLUEPRINT... 


Beyond the blueprint stage...after engineer and architect have 
defined the requirements and designed and set up specifications 
for the post-war structure you are planning ...comes the intricate 
and complex job of bringing men, materials and construction 
together. 

Coordinating and consolidating these factors into a smoothly 
functioning operation—to insure a properly completed structure 
being delivered at a specified time and cost—is a problem the 
experienced, skilled and efficient general contractor is best 


equipped to solve. 


Place centralized responsibilities for all construction in his 


hands and time, money, work and worry will be saved. 


This Is Blueprint Time! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 





NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Skill, Integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 
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The stapler applies 60 to 70 rings 
with one loading and its narrow jaws 
enable it to be used in small places. 
Weighing less than two pounds and 
operated with one hand, it takes No. 
16 wire, providing a ring diameter of 
Y, inch and ring overlap of % inch. 
The tool was originated for use by 
the armed forces in attaching strips 
of wire netting, fence wires, and so 
forth. It now is available in limited 
quantities to civilian industries. 


Synthetic Rubber Reclaimed— 
Synthetic rubber, which heretofore 
was considered not re-usable as every 
known method of reclamation upon 
it had failed, now is being salvaged 
as a result of research conducted by 
the United States Rubber Company. 

Shortly after the national synthetic 
rubber program began, laboratory re- 
search regarding reclamation was ini- 
tiated. The formulas used to reclaim 
natural rubber failed to make the syn- 
thetic products plastic enough to start 
the reclaiming processes. The syn- 
thetic rubber hardened instead of 
softening. 

The research workers developed new 
formulas and conducted test after 
test until reclaiming processes were 
evolved. This permits re-processing 
the thousands of pounds of scrap ac- 
cumulated during the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber items. 

More than a million pounds of syn- 
thetic rubber have been reclaimed to 
date, the same machinery being uti- 
lized as has been employed for years 
in the reclamation of natural rubber. 
The rubber is being fabricated into the 
same articles for which it previously 
was used, 


Employees in Service—The main- 
tenance of contacts with employees 
in service will pay large dividends in 
labor relations after the war has termi- 
nated, the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation points out in a bulletin to 
members. It offers the following 
suggestions: 

1. Make sure you have a complete 
and accurate list for mailing, properly 
augmented as inductions occur. 

2. If you put out a company paper, 
magazine, or bulletin, send a copy to 
each man in service. 

3. If you have no company publi- 
cation a duplicated letter once a month 
telling of company activities and with 
lots of “personals” should serve the 
purpose. A letter from the company 
president is a great morale builder. 
Watch for news of any citation for 
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“The Office Is Asking Why I’m Absent from Work” 


The Personnel Department is in hot water again! Some- 
body forgot to tell someone that Samson’s new boss is 
Uncle Sam! What this department needs are some accu- 
rate personnel records... Uarco records, that tell the why, 
where, and when of company employees. 

Uarco Personnel forms are scientifically designed for 
speed and convenience in record keeping. They eliminate 
waste time due to needless fuss and bother . . . with Uarco 
forms, you’re ready to write. They increase convenience, 
for Uarco forms have all the vital information right on 
hand. And there are no errors caused by excessive recopy- 
ing ... one person at one time can make 7 or 8 or more 
clear carbons. 


BETTER 


i ep is 
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Uarco forms can be used for record keeping in every 
department. They are designed either for hand written use 
or for machine written use. May be carbon interleaved or 
non-interleaved, may be used in Uarco Autographic Reg- 
isters or in a typewriter, billing machine or tabulating 
machine. 

Uarco’s fifty years of business record experience is at 
your disposal. There is a solution for your record prob- 
lem, or Uarco will find one. Call a Uarco representative 
today without obligation. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 
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A FOX RIVER 


Tut-Tut, Mr. Twirkle . 


Keep your shirt on. Your “letterhead-ache” is simply the result of 
your letterheads on non-rag or part-rag paper (which often tends to 
what dull and grayish these days, due to wartime shortages of 


Here's the cure: 


Next time... Specify 4-Rag A 


Only all-rag paper — such as Masterline Annive, 4 


sary Bond — remains just as white, clean, crig 
permanent and impressive as before the war! # 


terhead sheet. Resists repeated erasures . . .@wi 
stands rough handling . . . reaches the othe 
low’s desk fresh and uncrumpled. The cost 


a year. 

Specify all-rag Anniversary Bond for 
letterhead run or re-run . . . whether pri 
graphed or engraved. 


_ Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
402-F South Appleton Street Appleton, Wisconsin 






ANNIVERSARY 


Fg 
S ISAS BO ea re Seas od 


AS Nate ne PAPER 














COMPARISON KIT 
Visual proof, at a 
glance, that all-rag 
Anniversary Bond is 
the prestige letter- 
head paper worthy of 
your signature. Write 
for free copy, on 
your business sta- 
tionery, 
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outstanding service a former employee 
has received and follow up with letter 
of congratulation. 

4. Keep in contact with relatives 
of the service man for news about him. 

5. Ifyou make anything that would 
be useful to a service man see that 
he gets it. 


Eliminates Hand-Finishing—A 
new process which its developers pre- 
dict will largely eliminate hand-finish- 
ing of millions of metal parts is known 
as “Roto-Finish.” 

Resembling the older method of 
tumbling or barreling but producing 
different results, the process already 
is in use in many war plants. The 
manufacturer, Sturgis Products Com- 
pany, Sturgis, Mich., states that “Roto- 
Finish” successfully de-burrs machined 
metal alloy parts and will prepare metal 
surfaces for plating, eliminating hand- 
polishing and bufing. Work de- 
burred and finished has ranged from 
minute parts up to 75-pound castings. 

The process, based on controlled 
rotary motion, uses special chips and 
compounds. 


Visual Grinding Gage—Mounted 
directly on the machine tool on which 
work is in progress, the Stuart Micro- 
matic visual grinding gage is designed 
for accuracy and for increasing the 
speed of precision grinding. 

The gage may be taken off as well 
as applied to the work while the ma- 
chine is in operation. The operator 
is guided by the dial indicator while 
the work is being ground. The dial 
is operated by direct parallel thrust. 

The gage is made in two models, 
with range of % to 14 inches and % 
to 24 inches respectively. Additional 
calipers give the larger model ranges 
of 2 to 5 inches and 5 to 8 inches. 
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Report No. 5 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 








“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee turnover” 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 

personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EK «& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker tng 
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f as you would your doctor or lawyer 











It Speeds Action! 


“Our executives need copies of 


all important data. So we make 
A-PE-CO photo-copies in our 
own office! Accuracy, speed and 
privacy are imperative. We have 
them all with A-PE-CO”. Exec- 
utives use A-PE-CO for photo- 
exact copies of letters, account- 
ing data, orders, inquiries and 
other papers. Misunderstand- 
ings are avoided, originals safe- 
guarded, errors eliminated. Any 
girl or boy makes A-PE-CO 
photo-copies of anything writ- 
ten, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed. A-PE-CO is indispens- 
able in thousands of firms. Pays 
for itself quickly. Get this new 
business habit. 


Copy RIGHT with A-PE-CO. 

Write now for folder on 

A-PE-CO uses in every dept. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2649 N. Clark St., Dept. A-64, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 





In Canada: Railway & Power 
Eng. Corp., Ltd. 








CONTRACTORS 


(Continued from page 11) 


$5,000,000. Individual contracts in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000 must be approved by 
higher authorities in the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. Advances 
up to 30 per cent on contracts of $5,000,- 
000 or less may generally be approved 
by local district offices of the eight sup- 
ply services. Advances in excess of 30 
per cent on contracts in this size bracket 
must be approved by the chief of the 
respective supply service at Washing- 
ton. Advances in excess of 50 per cent, 
and all advances on contracts above 
$5,000,000 must be approved by the 
Advance Payment and Loan Branch, 
the top financing authority, in the War 
Department at Washington, D. C. 

The prime contractor is required to 
furnish “adequate security” to the War 
Department for the full amount of 
any advance. This security has gen- 
erally come to represent a separate con- 
trolled bank account, that is, a bank 
account where the deposit created by 
the advance is what might be called 
“trusteed,” where all checks for the 
withdrawal of funds from this account 
must be countersigned by a represen- 
tative of the War Department. 

In the case of the War Department, 
a prime contractor must generally keep 
separate controlled bank accounts and 
records covering advances from each 
supply service. A contractor with four 
prime contracts with four different ser- 
vices normally would have four con- 
trolled bank accounts. Occasionally 
some well-known manufacturers will 


battle for the privilege of co-mingling | 


funds from the natural viewpoint of 
normal simplified business operations. 
Sometimes it is obtained. 
Outstanding “advances” of the War 
Department reached a maximum of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. No definite 
information is available as to when 
this amount was outstanding but it 
probably occurred early in 1943. By 
January 1944 outstanding advance pay- 
ments totalled only $1,007,000,000. 
Navy Department—All advance pay- 
ments by the Navy Department are 
made and serviced by the one office 
known as the “Finance Division, Office 
of Procurement and Material,” located 
in Washington, D.C. This centraliza- 
tion of the finance activity of the Navy 
Department into a single office is quite 
in contrast to the decentralization of 
the War Department, which has 45 
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Can Peace Come 
Too Soon For You? 


Of course not—insofar as your ue 


for humanity are concerned. But 
because peace may come more sud- 
denly than you expect, it may find 
» joa post-war products not yet ready. 
f research for post-war products has 
been delayed, isn’t it time that you 
consult Edwal about assistance on 
this important safe-guard for the 
future of your business? Find out 
today about the research services 
offered by the Edwal organization of 
experienced chemists and chemical 
engineers. Write for brochure 21-R! 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5), ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 













MULTIPLY man-hours, man- 
power and production with this 
simple, handy portable one-hand 
Tacker. Speeds tacking, fasten- 
ing, assembly jobs. 

Tacker is self-contained. Holds strip 
of 84 ggg ol age fast as 
bo de al P REQUEST 
wood, tin or thi 3 

Widely used. investigate. FOLDER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5019 RAVENSW CHICAGO4O ILL 








1000 lots. No order too small or large. 
Postcards,2¢. We ‘a i 
Super special: 30x40 giant blowups, 
on heavy board, $2.45 each in lots of ten. 
Write for free samples, price list D. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., No. 19 BRyant 9-8482 
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UP IN THE AIR about 
“LABOR LAW” PROBLEMS? 


Here in the CCH LABOR LAW SERVICE is your complete 
and dependable reporter on labor law. It brings together, 
organizes, and keeps always up-to-date the federal and 
state laws on labor and allied topics, including: Wage 
and Salary Stabilization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, 
Overtime Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, public contracts laws relating to 

wages and hours, anti-injunction laws, state labor LABO R 
relations. acts, state wage and hours laws, etc. 





: 
B 

Everything is arranged for quick reference or careful LAW 

study in convenient loose leaf binders behind tabbed 

guides. Pertinent court decisions originally reported SERVICE 

currently in loose leaf form are reissued in bound 

volumes as needed, and supplied without extra charge. LOOSE LEAF 


ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 








COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; ING., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 











NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
UNE 19 4 4 [33] 
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POINTS TO 
CONSIDER IF 
YOUR PLANS 
INCLUDE 
CALIFORNIA 








Iii, like many business, industrial, and bank- 
ing executives, your present and post-war 
thinking takes into account the rich market of 
California, consider this: 

In more than 300 cities and towns of this 
State Bank of America has complete banking 
offices serving the surrounding areas. This 
California-wide bank affords you an intimate, 
on-the-spot representation which one corpora- 
tion executive recently described as “unique 
and invaluable”. 

We think, after you have all the facts, that 
you might agree with him. Your inquiry is 
invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES ., 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California’s statewide bank 


Hank of Ainmecica 


NATIONAL g8457T A352 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California,..San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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District Offices that make advances and 
handle financial problems.® 

As a result of the concentration of 
this activity by the Navy Department 
in a single office, it has been unneces- 
sary to formulate and to issue general 
policies covering advance payments to 
be used as guides by widely scattered 
offices operated by personnel with wide- 
ly varied financial experiences and 
training. The amount of such ad- 
vances made by the Navy, since this 
type of financing was initiated, has de- 
pended upon the financial require- 
ments and needs of the particular prime 
contractor. In one case the advance 
might be 5 per cent of the contract, in 
another 35 per cent, and in a third case, 
65 per cent. Security for an advance 
payment generally is the controlled ac- 
count as used by the War Department. 

Agreements authorizing advance 
payments by the Navy Department 
customarily contain a series of standard 
negative covenants similar to those 
found in bank loan agreements. The 
practice of including these covenants is 
far more general with the Navy than 
the War Department. Administration 
of each advance is handled by the local 
Material Inspector or Cost Inspector of 
the Navy Department. 

Outstanding advances made by the 
Navy Department to finance the pro- 
duction of war goods apparently con- 
tinued to increase even after V loans 
became widely known and used. Max- 
imum outstanding advances amounted 
to $732,000,000 in April 1943. By De- 
cember 1943 the amount had dropped 
to $583,000,000. 

It has been a consistent policy of the 
Navy Department to scrutinize care- 
fully the financial condition of all 
prime contractors. Requests for ad- 
vances by prime contractors that are in 
weak or extended financial condition, 
and where the product or products to 
be produced, cannot be purchased else- 
where except at “some inconvenience,” 
invaritbly are filled. A request for 
an advance by a prime contractor in 
healthy financial shape and able to ob- 
tain adequate bank credit generally 
would not be granted. Since January 
1944 the Navy Department has been 
studying the financial condition of po- 
tential prime contractors before con- 
tracts have actually been awarded. 

U.S. Maritime Commission—A high 
proportion of the contracts let by the 





3 The Air Corps of the War Department has seven Dis- 
trict Offices, Ordnance has thirteen, Signal Corps has three, 
and Engineers has nine. Chemical Warfare Service has 
six, and Quartermasters Corps has six. In addition to 
these District Offices, each of these six supply services, also 
the Medical Corps and the Transportation Corps maintain 
separate headquarters’ offices in Washington, D. C. 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIO 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 


a 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 

















P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household ‘goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 

DURBAN, S. A. 

ASHITON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BFITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
Sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), 
All types advertising specialties. For Southern and Central Africa. 

CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 


siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Member Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and American Manufacturers Representatives Association. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), Branches, Cape Town, Durban, 

Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT 








CO., 38 W. 32nd St.) Textiles of every description, hardware, 
kitchenware, fancy goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 


JENNINGS, P. W., PTY., LTD., (B 3543), also at 
Cape Town (B 198), Representation of branded tex- 
tiles wanted direct from factory. Women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, women’s sportswear. Fabrics for do- 
mestic factories—neckwear, clothing, underwear, etc. 
Swimsuits. Plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Direct contacts with factories preferred. Marketing 
of branded lines and controlled distribution our 
specialty. Members of A.M.R.A. Sales organiza- 
tion covers Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., ESTAB. 1908, (B 5438), and at Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town. Industrial chemicals, dyestuffs, plastics, paper, card- 
board, and packing materials. : 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 

H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ, LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 


C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every 
British or French Territory in Africa, India, Pales- 
tine and Middle East, Factory representatives, im- 
port and export agents representing leading British, 


American, Canadian manufacturers. 
SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 


coats, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacconists’ ware, 
confectionery, foodstuffs, etc. Branches throughout the Union. — 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 


and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 
, PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. é 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N'dola; Hard . 1 , dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 


























Is 


Your Business Held in Leash 





by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


| i ISN'T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn’t good . . . but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital . . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new “‘fixed”’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 
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SOLVES MANY 
FINANCING 
PROBLEMS 
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l 
“Capital Sources” is a9-minute out- | 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- | 
ices which, through the medium of | 
your accounts receivable, inventory | 
and fixed assets, provide financing: | 
—to purchase other companies | 
| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 

—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—to expand or adequately finance 
your business 

For a copy of “Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 64 
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Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money .. . to 4 total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers . . . no interference with 
your management . . . and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


Son Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capita) and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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U. S. Maritime Commission are fi- 
nanced by progress payments. This 
type of financing has proved to be most 
economical and expedient from the ex- 
perience of the Maritime Commission. 
Only occasionally have advance pay- 
ments been used to finance prime 
contractors. Where working capital re- 
quirements of a contractor necessitate 
the use of funds greater than that which 
would be obtained by prompt payments 
under progress technique, it is the gen- 
eral program to finance through V 
loans. When advances have been 
made, the advance has been deposited 
in the customary manner ina controlled 
bank account. 

Treasury Department—The Trea- 
sury Department has no authority to 
guarantee V* or VT loans so its only 
means of financing prime contractors 
from which it has obtained or is obtain- 
ing essential materials, supplies, and 
equipment have been and are (1) pro- 
gress payments which have been used 
only in rare instances, and (2) advance 
payments. All advances, like those of 
the Navy Department, are centralized 
in one office known as the “Contract 
and Purchase Branch of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” located in Washington, D. C. 

In the case of the Treasury Depart- 
ment adequate security for an advance, 
instead of a separate controlled bank 
account, invariably is represented by a 
surety bond. The cost of such a bond 
ranges from $6 per $1,000 of advance on 
the first $2,500,000, to $5 per $1,000 on 
advances in excess of $7,500,000. It is 
theoretically possible for a prime con- 
tractor to obtain permission from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to operate 
without filing a surety bond if extensive 
financial and supplementary informa- 
tion is filed with the Secretary and this 
information is approved. Several rep- 
resentative corporations have, on occa- 
sions, started to file such papers but the 
information required was so extensive 
and so elaborate that no single corpora- 
tion has followed through. It was 
found to be more practical to file the 
bond. 

4 The War Department, acting in behalf of Lend-Lease, 
has guaranteed V loans based on Treasury contracts. The 
War Department, in turn, has been protected by a side 
agreement with Lend-Lease. This arrangement has been 


worked out due to the fact that the Treasury Department 
is not authorized to guarantee V loans. 





In the next issue of Dun’s Review Mr. 
Foulke will discuss the operation of V and 
VT loans as well as the proposed T loan in 
the financing of prime and subcontractors. 
The advantages and disadvantages of the 
V, VT, and T loans will be considered as 
well as those of the methods of financing 
presented in the current article. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


(Continued from page 14) 


this in spite of a good bit of food ration- 
ing in 1943. This gives us more con- 
fidence in our chart as a forecasting aid. 
A commonly cited pre-estimate of 1947- 
1948 Gross National Product, assuming 
that the war ends in 1945, and that 
unemployment is pretty well cleared 
up by the end of 1946, is $140 billions. 
This may be compared with a pre- 
estimated wartime peak of $155 billions 
in 1944. The $140 billions total will 
mean $1,000 per capita, and the food 
consumption shown on the chart for 
this will be 124 per cent of 1935-1939, 
or $141 per capita. (All of these figures 
are in terms of dollars of 1935-1939.) 
This is slightly less than the quantity 
of food consumed per capita by civilians 
in 1942. Of course we had a good 
many fewer civilians in 1942 than we 
will have in 1948. Figuring in terms 
of the probable population of 1948, our 
people then will spend $19.7 billions 
for food at retail. This figure may be 
compared with $14.7 billions in 1935- 
1939, 4 34 per cent increase, of which 
9 per cent will have come from growth 
of population and 25 per cent from 
higher incomes. 

But we must also look at the produc- 
tion side of the situation. Our farmers 
produced 32 per cent more food in 1943 
than in 1935-1939. With the end of the 
war, there will be an abundance of 
labor, machinery, and fertilizer, the 
three things needed to expand produc- 
tion quickly. With prices held around 
parity levels, we can be sure that they 
will produce freely. A conservative 
pre-estimate of 1948 food production 
under the assumption of high-level 
employment and income and an as- 
sured parity income is 145 per cent of 
1935-1939—a further increase of 13 per 
cent. 

So even under the optimistic assump- 
tion of the high-level planners we are 
going to have sizable “surpluses” of 
food to sell. And the Government can 
be expected to resort to support prices, 
loans without recourse, and disposal 
outside of the usual channels of trade. 

There would be, in fact, nearly $2 
billions’ worth of surplus food to dis- 
pose of somehow. To this would need 
to be added some surpluses of cotton 
and tobacco and non-food fats. Cotton 
production can be expected to increase 
about a third if prices are held at parity 
levels, and tobacco fully as much. Any 
increase in domestic consumption that 
can reasonably be anticipated will ab- 
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A Single Cardox System Provides 
Engineered Extinguishing Coverage for One or 
a Number of Hazards...Large and Small 


The swift efficiency of carbon dioxide 
for fire extinguishment is thoroughly 
recognized. But, where a few pounds, 
properly applied, will stop one . an- 
other may call for tons . . . for example, 
in total flooding of large plant production 
areas, or for severe outdoor hazards. 

With the Cardox method of control 
and engineered application, Cardox CO, 

ives new protection scope to this non- 

amaging, non-contaminating medium 
for fire extinguishi 

Enhanced C02 Performance 
A Cardox System—engineered for the 
specific hazards it covers—extinguishes 
ra by a timed mass discharge of Cardox 
CO,—stored at 0°F. in a mechanically 
refrigerated Storage Unit. 
nhanced extinguishing performance 

is possible because, as controlled and 
applied—in or tons—in Cardox 
Systems: (1) Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics regardless 
of plant or atmospheric temperatures; 
(2) Applications can be engineered in 
accordance with the requirements of each 
specific hazard covered; (3) High CO, 
snow yield provides increased coolin 
effect (carbon dioxide released at 0°F. 
yields 45% CO, snow). 


Tough Hazards Have 
*"Engineered’’ Cardox Systems 
It is no coincidence that frequently when 
hazards are toughest to handle engineered 
rotection is provided by Cardox Fire 
Fistinguishing Systems. 

If you would like more information 
for use in solving current war plant fire 
protection problems . . . or in formulat- 
ing fire protection plans that will pre- 
vent dangerous delays in getting post- 
war production in high gear . . . write 
on company letterhead for Bulletin 1154. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 


New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
burgh,SanFrancisco,Los Angeles, Seattle 
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FOR EXAMPLE 


These sketches illustrate simply the 
broad scope of protection that can be 





Outdoor Transformers. Local direct 
application at very high rate builds 
area flooding effect outdoors. For haz- 
ards such as this a Cardox System 
stands ready at the first flash of fire 
with TONS of Cardox CO2, if needed. 





me) 
Cardox Hose Reel provides effective 
protection for numerous hazards call- 
ing fora FEW POUNDS of Cardox 
CO2—or a FEW HUNDRED. 


Cardox CO2 is see- 
plied instantly in 
unds or tons 
from a single Stor- 
ggeUnitcontainin 
pounds to 12. 
tons at control 
low temperature of 
O°F. and 300 p. s. i. 
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MEMO 10: Mrfonak | 





Once there was a man who tamed a whale. He kept it from 
diving by securing the lateral fins with stays, steered it with reins, made a 
brake for the tail, built a neat deck and cabin on the back. After 
a few practice runs, he headed for the South Seas. 


The cruise went swimmingly until he crossed some underseas 





a volcanoes which made the water very hot. 
— The whale, an Arctic species, began to 
sweat blubber and shrink. In a week it was 


so small he had to ride it bareback. When the Clipper rescued 
him, he was hanging on desperately by the fluke of the tail. 
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M ANY FIRMS with a whale ofa 
business these days are going to be in 
hot water when reconversion comes. 
The controls suited to a big business 
may not function at all when volume 
vanishes . . . McBee devised methods 
to show fast growing firms where they 
were going while they were growing; 
and can do as much for companies 
settling down to their former status, or 


changing to peacetime conditions. 
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Our business is making the facts of 


a business available quickerand earlier. 
McBee methods and products are 


custom designed, always simple, easy to 
understand and use, need no extensive 
or expensive installations, demand no 


expert personnel, invariably save time, 
clerical costs, and worry. 


I T might be helpful to see a McBee 


man, soon. Call our nearest office . . . 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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sorb not over three-fourths of these in- 
creased outputs. 

Now suppose that national produc- 
tion is not maintained on the $140 bil- 
lion level after 1948—what then? If it 
should shrink to $120 billions, the agri- 
cultural “surplus” would be raised 
almost a billion. At a level of $100 bil- 
lions, a $4 billion surplus would face 
the nation. 

All of which adds up to a conclusion 
that enough employment and buying 
power and demand for farm products 
to absorb the volume of farm products 
that wil] accompany parity or near- 
parity prices, cannot safely be depended 
upon exclusively no matter how fully 
employed the nation proves to be. If 
we do, stocks of non-perishables wil) 
pile up, and surplus disposal measures 
for perishables will have to be resumed 
and expanded; and there will be strong 
pressures to impose measures to restrict 
total agricultural output. Domestic 
disposal measures should be developed 
in every possible way, but they cannot 
safely be pushed too fast. Our people 
must learn to use the surplus foods. 
To throw them at our families on re- 
lief, as we sometimes did in 1933 to 
1938, does not benefit anyone. 


How to Obtain Foreign Markets 


Hence, in almost any event, we shall 
need expanded foreign markets as well 
as expanded home consumption. Fur- 
thermore, why should our farmers not 
sell abroad whatever they can as they 
did in the years before 1929, and espe- 
cially before the first World War? It 
was good business for them then, and 
why should it not be good business 
now? How can we obtain such for- 
eign markets? 

The first answer is in terms of what 
not to do. We can refrain from mea- 
sures that will take us out of foreign 
markets increasingly. It is now ap- 
parent in retrospect that most of the 
time since the Federal Farm Board was 
set up in 1929, we have been engaged 
in measures which have had that un- 
fortunate result. In 1929-1931 we were 
holding back our exports of cotton for 
European mills until our cotton was 
selling at a premium of 4o per cent 
over Indian cotton as compared with 
the normal ratio of 23 per cent. The 
British mills met this challenge in three 
ways: first, by using up accumulated 
stocks; second, by making over their 
equipment to use more short-staple In- 
dian cotton, following the lead of the 
Japanese in this matter; and third, by 
encouraging more cotton production 
within their own empire. 
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Other countries have met it in still 
other ways, including substitution of 
artificial fibers for cotton. The effect 
of all these developments has been that 
the cotton crop of 1935-1939 sold on the 
average for $640,000,000 compared with 
$1,043,000,000 for that of 1925-1929. To 
be sure, in single years taken one after 
the other in immediate succession the 
short cotton crops sold for more than 
the large ones; but this was not true 
after time enough had elapsed for our 
foreign customers to work out ways of 
beating our monopoly. 

Our policies with wheat and corn 
since 1929 have been of the same gen- 
eral order, and only less disastrous in 
degree. Before 1929 it had paid us to 
produce and sel} al) the farm products 
that we could in the foreign markets. 
The more we sold, the more money we 
got for our farm output. But some 
shortsighted persons began pointing 
out that when we sold in the foreign 
market we had to sell at world prices, 
and that this set the level for domestic 
prices. So we decided to use methods 
that would set our domestic prices 
above the world prices. Tariffs would 
not do it for any products that were 
exported. "The McNary-Haugen pro- 
gram that got all the play in the 1920's 
would have raised domestic prices 
above the world level and would still 
have permitted exports at world prices. 
But no doubt competing countries 
would have called this export dump- 
ing, or paying export duties, and would 
have retaliated. 


Foreign Trade Driven Away 


So what finally came out of these 
demands was straight restriction of 
cutput. This in itself would not have 
been very serious because there would 
still have been plenty of cotton, wheat, 
corn, and hogs to export. There was 
a threat in it for the future whose effect 
was not good, but that was all. The 
device which finally did the job of kill- 
ing off our foreign customers effective- 
ly was the “ever normal granary” as it 
worked out in practice. At the start, 
the loan values were down around 52 
per cent of parity, and these still left 
prices on an export basis most of the 
time. But when the loan values got 
up to 72 and finally 85 to go per cent of 
parity, no nation would buy from us 
except under dire need from war or 
prospect of war, as in part happened in 
some volume from 1937 on. We also 
resorted to export subsidies and some 
dumping, it will be remembered. 

There is only one thing to say about 
the measures followed from 1929 on, 
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On or off in a second, the U. S. E. STRING-TIE fills the 
need for a strong and permanent fastener for bundles of 
bonds, checks, envelopes, policies, paper money... 
Can be used over and over again — or slipped around a 
bundle and put away in the vault for years, without fear 
of the fastener deteriorating or staining valuable papers. 
Employing the principle of the popular string and button 


envelope, it was originally designed to replace rubber 
bands, but can also be used in place of metal clips, and 


many of the more expensive fastening devices. U. S. E. 


STRING-TIE has won a permanent place in 


banks, insurance offices, because it is convenient, 


economical and provides a secure, permanent tie. 


USE Dtceg Zes 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
13 Manufacturing Divisions from Coast to Coast 


Other products of the United States Envelope Company .. . 

War Propucr PackacinG . TraNsPARENT CONTAINERS 
Envetores - Waitinc Paren - Linweave Parers - Note 
Booxs « Paper Cups » Tomer Tissue + Paren Towers 


U. S. E., SPRINGFIELD 2, Mass. 
Send free sample of 5 U.S. E. Srrinc-Ties: { 
J 


Name 


| 
I 
1 
| 
| Company. 
{ 
| 
( 
| 








AppRESS. 








We buy office supplies from: 
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Free sample of 5 ties. Send us the 
coupon with your name, company 
—and the name and address of 
your stationer or paper supply 
house. Do it now—get ac- 
quainted with the convenience 
and economy of this new and per- 
manent fastener. 

















‘AR OR PEACE, it won't 


make much difference, 






you'll always want the lowest 






cost, the fastest time, the greatest 






accuracy possible in keeping 
office records. It’s fundamentals 
like these that have put Cardineer 








in hundreds of plants where in- 
stant information must be at the 








finger tips of the operator. Porta- 
ble, compact, simple, Cardincer 






offers a proven way to build 





record-keeping now, against 
the day when costs and speed 
become even more important. 
Cardineer holds 6000 cards for 
quick posting or instant refer- 


FOR SALES RECORDS FOR INVENTORY RECORDS 


ence. No eye-strain—no fatigue 
—work centered at desk. Comes 
in four models. Now or /ater, 
Cardineer steps up results two 
to three times over old methods. 


Order today. Ready for immedi- 





ate delivery 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Obie 
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SALES CONTACTS 


are vital in this period of 
shifting scenes on the 
business front. Keep your 
salesmen informed with the 
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State Pocket Editions 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC, 


Obtain list of State 
Editions from nearest 
Agency office. 
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that if we want to soak our own con- 
sumers by raising domestic prices, and 
think we can get away with it over a 
period of years, well and good; but we 
must figure out some way in which we 
can still produce for and sell in the 
foreign market at world prices unless 
we want to cut off our noses to spite 
our faces. There are measures that will 
do this. The task is to find the one 
with the least bad and the most good 
init. In effect, all that is needed is that 
we stop shutting ourselves out of the 
foreign market by insisting on selling 
in it only at the monopoly prices which 
we set. 


Positive Measures 


The positive measures that may ve 
adopted are more important than the 
negative ones. They include first of all 
the reducing of costs of production to 
a point where our products can com- 
pete with those of other exporting 
countries. There is every reason for 
believing that our corn and hog pro- 
duction can stand up against that of 
almost any part of the world which can 
be named. This was not true before 
the war, but power and machinery have 
been making great strides on corn belt 
farms in the last few years. We will 
not export as much wheat as we once 
did, but it is because we have found a 
better use for some of our former wheat 
land and not because of labor and ma- 
chine costs. As for cotton, there are 
large acreages in the South that lend 
themselves to low-cost production 
through the use of more machinery 
and power. Developments in these 
directions are certain as soon as ma- 
chinery is freely available after the war; 
and they can bring costs down to a level 
where the bulk of our production can 
hold its own with anybody’s. 

Nor are these the only ways of reduc- 
ing costs. There are recent develop- 
ments in new varieties and in use of 
fertilizers and methods of cultivation 
that may save as much expense per bale 
or bushel as will power and machinery. 

Didn’t I hear someone say that we 
cannot afford to make these changes, 
that they will throw millions of farm 
workers out of jobs and spell the doom 
of the family farm? They need not do 
either of these things. As for the family 
farms, they surely are doomed unless 
they get large enough to use the new 
family-size tractor outfits which the 
companies are getting ready to make 
by the hundreds of thousands. The 
way to kill off the family farm is to 
keep it poor. As for laborers on farms, 
it is high time that they shared in the 
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general shortening of hours that came 
to factory workers in the 1930’s. The 
machines will make this possible. 
Finally, the world is getting ready 
for some positive measures, both inter- 
national and national, to prevent the 
recurrence of hunger in the midst of 
plenty. The United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture at Hot 
Springs laid this down as its cardinal 
principle, and said many important 
things relating to it. But it did not 
work out any definite procedures for 
accomplishing this end. The Interim 
Commission no doubt will be equally 
cautious. However, the permanent 
food organization will have to meet 
this problem the moment that 
UNRRA lays down its burdens. The 
Hot Springs group was surely right in 
saying that each nation must assume 
the major responsibility for seeing that 
its low-income and other vulnerable 
groups have enough food to keep them 
reasonably healthly and able to work. 
But the central body will need to help 
in developing the international move- 
ment of food that will be needed. 


What About Crop Control? 


It follows from the foregoing that | 


one of the principal adjustments which 
farm leaders and many others need to 
make in their thinking on these issues 
is to distinguish between programs for 
individual products and the over-all 
program for agriculture. We are still 
going to have years of surplus for par- 
ticular products. We may be able to 
make planting and breeding more 
orderly, but not the weather. Just as 





a particular manufacturer can reason- | 


ably be expected to slacken his output 
when inventories pile up, so we ought 
to expect the producers of particular 
farm products to do it. 

If they can not do it individually, 
then governments can properly step in 
and help them do it collectively. But 
this is very different from a government 
program for reducing total agricultural 
output. There have been many farmers 
and farm leaders who have thought of 
these two as one and the same thing— 
even at least one Triple-A administra- 
tor. Even when we are trying to hold 
back on cotton or wheat, we should be 
pushing other products forward to take 
their places, so that agriculture as a 
whole may be going forward and con- 
tributing its share to better living for 
all. The products which should be 
pushed are those which are needed 
most by our own underfed people, but 
also those that can be exchanged best 
in foreign markets. 
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All work € no mail- 
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a 


makes Jack wonder . . . Bases all over the world; ships to unload 
and turn around, fast; hundreds of passing planes a day to 


service ... men working around the clock, eating from mess kits 


or tin cans . . . on lonely islands, 


in desolate depots . . . Can’t 


you understand why men want mail from home so much? 


use V-MAIL 


Men overseas wait months for 
mail ... when families and friends 
don’t use V-Mail. Ordinary letters 
go on slow ships in convoy. V-Mail 
flies, gets the fastest service in the 
world, special for servicemen. 

There’s no mystery about V-Mail. 
Write on the V-Mail form... fold, 
seal, stamp, drop in any mail box. 
V-Mail letters are photographed, 


thousands an hour, on film strips. 
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PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1574 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 














Flown to the nearest process point, 
your letter is reproduced just as you 
wrote it, is folded, sealed, delivered, 
personal and private—and fast! 
You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
stationer’s, at all drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 
our compliments. Address . . . 
















Welcome! You can 


say that again 


There just is ne other way to service hot cof- 
fee to your workers indoors, outdoors, day 
shift or night shift, that wiil match the low 
cost efficiency of hot coffee service with “Aer- 
VoiD” Vacuum Insulated Coffee Carriers. 


And is fiot coffee appreciated by factory work- 
ers? You wouldn’t ask the question if you 
had ever tried it. Just stop and reflect that it 
takes 91,300,000,000 cups of coffee per year, 
according to official figures, to satisfy Amer- 
ica’s coffee-oraving, and you have the answer. 
No other beverage can point to such a pro- 
nounced public preference. 


No, the “pin-up” girl In our plant fs not Betty 
Grable, not Rosalind Russell, not Deanna Dur- 
bin, but the girl in the immaculate white 
uniform that shows up mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon with a delicious cup ef hot coffee 
for everybody ... office and shop. Hundreds 
of industrial War plants already have “Aer- 
VoiD” hot coffee service combating fatigue- 
tag in their workers. Cold days emphasize the 
need for this low-cost morale-builder. 


Write for price list No. 130 
FOOD SERVICE & CONSERVATION DEPT. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S. HOYNE AVE, = GHIGAGO 12, ILL. 


““AerVoiD" 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 


FOR STORING, TRANSPORTING 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 
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Ne 
FAIREST BASIS 


Ween more and more 


people wanted to see the Yale-Har- 
vard game the first solution was to 
build larger stadiums. But there 
were still more orders for tickets 
than could be supplied. The prices 
could have been raised until enough 
people were frozen out to bring the 
demand down to capacity. Instead 
rationing was used so that each 


alumnus would have his fair share. 


In these days of shortages ration- 
ing is much the fairest basis for the 
distribution of goods. Occasional 
criticism of detail should not be 
allowed to obscure the benefit of 
the rationing program and the un- 
selfish efforts of the thousands of 
citizens on the ration boards who 
have helped to make it work. How- 
ever, a program of this sort needs 
the active support of every citizen. 
There is no enforcement agency so 


strong as public opinion. 
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CUTS COSTS 


in many plant operations 


vibro -toal 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


helps speed production . . . saves man hours 
by marking, filing, chiseling, grooving soft 
metals, instantaneously—electrically. Even 
hardest steel easily marked with our special 
Tantalum Carbide needle. Vibro-Tool also 
cuts into rubber, cloth, cardboard—thin 
plastics and woods. Available immediately, 
on priority. COMES COMPLETE WITH 
20 ENGRAVING NEEDLES FOR 
ONLY $7.50. 
(110V, A.C. Current only) 
Write for descriptive circular. 


(HANDICRAFT DIVISION) 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


168 N. Wabash Avenve Chicago }, Ill 


SURE 20/ 


WE’RE CROWING 























OUTGROWS ITS CRADLE 
* 


To distributors, dealers and users it is con- 
clusive proof of acceptance by the trade 
deserving of and assured of broader manufac- 
turing, distributing and merchandising plans. 


od 


To us who have grown up with this sensational 

incandescent lamp, the formation of a new 

and very much enlarged corporation is rec- 
iti of 5:4 ‘ 





o 
To YOU---sample and literature will be sent 
without obligation. 

od 


Write today - VERD-A-RAY CORPORATION, Toledo 5, Ohio 





